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A Better World Shall Emerge 


"YY/ith the war brought finally to an end 
vv with the signing of surrender terms by 
Japan, it seems timely to reflect on the fact 
that by the greatest, good' fortune military 
operations were directed by a group of leaders 
•with a high-mindedness surely outstanding 
in the annals of warfare. 

Eisenhower, Montgomery, Alexander, and 
MacArthur are names which will shine as 
long as the story of these great days is told, 
for each one of them has added nobility to the 
age-old human story. They have proved 
themselves in the sternest tests of all as the 
finest types of leaders—those able to inspire 
enthusiasm for their cause in the men under 
their command. 

J7 ach of them has proved himself a master 
of speech, able to deliver the salutary and 
opportune message which is as necessary as 
thd ability to conceive a victorious strategy: 
Alexander in the last attack in Italy ; Eisen¬ 
hower on D Day ; Montgomery at the crossing 
of the Rhine ; and MacArthur at the signing of 
Japan’s surrender. The American general, 
indeed, marked this historic occasion with 
words which should stand, among the great 
short speeches of the world. “ We do not 
meet,” he said, ‘‘in a spirit of distrust, malice, 
or hatred, but rather it is for us—both victors 
and vanquished—to rise to that higher dignity 
which alone benefits the sacred purposes we 
are about to serve. It is my earnest hope— 
indeed the hope of all mankind—that from this 
solemn occasion a better world shall emerge 
put of the blood and carriage of the past—a 
world founded on faith and understanding, a 
world dedicated to the dignity of man and the 
fulfilment of his most cherished wish for 
freedom, tolerance, and justice. ” 

J\Jo more noble pronouncement of what the 
war years mean to this generation has come 
from any war leader. It is . significant that 
General MacArthur speaks as one whose 
business it is to fight and to organise the 
machine of war. Out of his experience and 
reflections he calls on mankind to shape a 
better world, one in which freedom, tolerance, 


and justice shall be respected by all nations 
and cherished by every individual nation. 

Fine words alone, however, will not make 
a better world. They must be accompanied 
by fine achievements. Already many things 
have been done which have laid the founda¬ 
tions of that hope of which General MacArthur 
spoke. The World Charter of San Francisco 
is one of them, the Council of Foreign Ministers 
to meet regularly another. The Treaty between- 
Russia and China, and the promise of con¬ 
tinued mutual aid between the United States 
and the rest of the nations are also practical 
expressions of a worldwide desire to make a 
better world. 

r J’HAT we should resolve now to build a better 
world is a natural result of the agony of 
the w'ar years. That resolution, however, must 
issue in legislation, practical partnership, 
mutual friendship, and co-operation between 
the nations. Fine hopes have little foundation 
unless the common peoples of the world 
resolve to give them substance and value. 
There lies the challenge to us all. 

The war generals as well as the war states¬ 
men have spoken wisely. Their words deserve 
to be treasured and honoured in the homes of 
all the world and emblazoned on the banners 
of humanity’s faith. We must learn tq profit 
by triumph and disaster so that the new hopes 
of a new world may not be misplaced and 
frustrated. 

Progress has already been made because this 
generation knows that the issues are final, 
irrevocable matters of life and death for every 
living creature. We now have to endeavour to 
makeHhe growing generation as alert to the 
challenge, and as ready to give obedience to 
the demands made upon it. 

General MacArthur has spoken for all 
civilisation. Can we ensure that his word 
will live and that practical action will give it 
enduring life and vitality ? Upon the answer 
to that question depends all that we hold most 
dear, all that men everywhere cherish as 
eternally precious. 

A Rose by Any 
Other Name 

little stranger having come 
to bless an- enraptured young 
father and mother, they have 
been anxiously debating the all- 
important question of a name 
for him. A family friend re¬ 
minded them cf the experience of 
a famous man who said woefully 
to an acquaintance that it was 
useless to worry about giving 
children beautiful names. 

For his -own sens he had 
selected three of the very best— 
Douglas, Percival, and Julian; 
but no sooner were the young¬ 
sters able to talk than they 
called each other Dug, Pug, and 
Jug. These nursery names per¬ 
sist. The stately style serves 
for public occasions, but in 
private with what delight the 
bearers, come to man’s estate, 
answer to Dug. Pug. and Jug! 

Our Veterans 

A ltiiotjgh he has passed his 
92nd birthday, and has been 
blind for the last 30 years, Mr 
E. Coombs, retired farm-worker of 
Faversham, Kent, still cultivates 
a large garden in London. His 
wife is 88, and this veteran couple 
have just celebrated their 70th 
wedding anniversary. 


The Bishop m the Floods 

EfHE Bishop of Uganda, Dr the “road,” but’ which was in 
Edgar Stuart, is a great fact a track six inches wide. Here 
traveller in his vast diocese of the water was usually not much A 
Uganda. He serves an area of more than over our ankles until 
53,000 square miles, much of it in the last four or five miles when 
isolated country with few roads it was well over our knees. I 
and many impassable streams, had forgotten how tiring it is to 
Although he is able to use a car walk mile after mile in deep 
in comfort for most journeys, he water! However, we reached 
has. to be prepared to drive it our objective about 3 p m, a small 
through the roadless bush. group of huts on a piece of 

On one journey recently he ground slightly higher up, which 
had to leave his car and walk was n °t under water, but 
because of the floods. “For about merely waterlogged.” 
five miles,” he says, “we skirted The Bishop was up at 4.30 on 
the foothills of Ruwenzori, and the morning of the next day, 

<- the going was easy, but we then and started to walk along a track 
had to cut across the plain to the under water. It was a six-hour 
Semliki River. This plain was tramp. “ The track "was so over- 
knee-deep (sometimes waist- grown that for ten miles it was 
deep) in water. However, we often a fight to get through the 
reached the river at last and jungle,” writes the Bishop, “and 
found a canoe' awaiting us. We the narrow track 'was so chan- 
found an ant-hill which served nelled by water that there was no 
us as a seat on the other side, flat place for our feet, and we 
the only dry place for miles, were walking sideways the whole 
There.we ate our lunch. The time. It was quite exhausting, 
canoe had to make seven trips but we were fortunate that it did 
for porters and luggage across not actually rain, and that we ran 
the very swift, flooded river. into none of the wild beasts 
“We then set out with a guide which abound in the plain.” 
for a couple of miles, with the The Bishop was congratulated 
water well above our waists, on arriving at his destination by 
pushing our way through reeds an old man who sang of his 
- and grass many feet high until daring in braving rocks, jungles, 
we got to what our guide called snakes, mud, and wild beasts. 



Test of Patience 

Three fishers—including the only girl—in an angling com¬ 
petition for schoolchildren in Grovelands Park, Southgate. 
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FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 


“CAPTAIN COOKS” TO THE RESCUE 

r JhiE wheel has indeed come found a tjrict of country, stretch- 
full circle on the pig-farms ing several miles, as completely 
of New Zealand. Whereas it rooted up by the snouts of wild 
was formerly the custom to pay pigs innumerable, as if.a corps 
for the wholesale destruction of of ploughs had been at work. 
New Zealand pigs, the Govern- At last it became necessary to 
ment of the Dominion now offers engage experienced hunters to 
the farmer £5 for each acre grow- ‘wage systematic war on the 


ing crops suitable for the winter 
feeding of these animals, of 
which it is hoped to. increase 
the number by 150,000 during 
the 1945-46 season. The result 
will also mean an enrichment of 
the breakfast tables of the 
Motherland. 

When, in 1773, Captain Cook 
reached New Zealand, the land 
had no mammal bigger than the 
rat and the Maori dog. So, 
landing ■ at Queen Charlotte 
-Sound, he liberated three pigs, 
and made the Maoris promise 
not to kill them, saying that in 
time his . gift would so multiply, 
as to stock the whole country. 
The Maoris - kept their word, 
and the pigs, which the 
natives always called “Captain 
Cooks," increased astonishingly. 

The unforeseen outcome . was 
that when colonisation began in 
earnest, enormous droves of pigs, 
sallying forth at night from the 
wilds, used to devour the settlers’ 
crops. One of the early colonists 


animals, and it is officially re¬ 
corded that during one such cam¬ 
paign three men killed 25,000 pigs 
in 20 months on an area of 25.000 
acres, and reported that there 
remained 15,000 more still to be 
accounted for in the vicinity. 'I 

Today; instead of slaying pigs 
as a nuisance, farmers are being 
rewarded for feeding and pro¬ 
moting the increase of these 
descendants of the original 
“Captain Cooks.” 

Over the Border 

f (Travellers on the L N E R coast ‘ 
route between- England and 
Scotland are now once more aware 
when they cross-the border. The 
distinctive coloured lights which 
used to stand about a mile north 
of Berwick-on-Tweed, but had to 
be removed during' the war for 
security reasons, have now been 
re-erected. 

These * large: signs, which are 
14 feet wide and nine feet high, 
bear the words Across the Border 
in brightly coloured lights. 
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The World Getting secret Mission World News Reel 


Back to Work 

'T'he most pressing need of the hour is that everyone should 
* get back to productive work without delay, and that 
everywhere in the world industry and commerce should function 
smoothly and effectively.. Only thus can stability be secured. 

■ Our war requirements are most production due .to millions en- 
happily ended, but the great gaged in the Forces, 
upheaval has left not only con- President Truman's proposals 
fusion but a desperate lack' of for his own country's expansion 
’ the mere necessities of human cover a very wide field, but the 
existence. To bring order into human problem of providing full 
the life of millions with full employment is placed first. No 
opportunities to work and supply time is to be lost in the vital 
their own needs and those of task of demobilisation, -8,000,000 
their neighbours is the urgent back to productive work within 
task before both. Governments ten months being the U S target. 


for, as the President phrased it, 
' the next few months are 


and peoples. 

The story' of the past 25 years, 
has proved that economics far crucial.” 

more than anything else deter- Speedier Demobilisation 


mine the peace of the world, and 
this truth underlies such recent 


Speed in demobilisation and 


national pronouncements as the the re-establishment in civil life 
King’s Speech in our own Parlia- of members of the Forces was 
ment and that of his Dominion promised in the Speech from the 
of . Canada, President Truman’s Throne when Canada’s twentieth 
Message to Congress, and many Federal Parliament met. Ex- 
another in important countries, -panding external trade and full 
To the ordinary man economics employment is that Dominion s 
mean sufficient food, clothing, target. No resting on their Well¬ 
and shelter to ensure health, and won laurels for the Canadians. 
it is of these primary things that And is the spirit now 

the war has in lesser or greater abroad throughout the British 
degree deprived him, his children Commonwealth. 


being the greatest sufferers. 

President Truman’s Aims 


Here in the Motherland, too, 
is being proclaimed the necessity 
to work harder than ever before 


The continued lack of these in order to recover the ground 
essentials over wide areas is cer- lost. This nation-wide urge is, 
tain to lead to disorder and we believe, behind the demand 
strife, and this is why President for a speedier—far speedier— 
Truman urged Congress to grant de'mobilisaton. On the part of 
another £337,500.000 to enable the great majority of Service- 
Unrra to complete its work men and women it is not the 
in Europe and Asia. He insisted 56 days’ paid holiday they desire 
that as far as America was —though many deserve this and 
concerned, ‘‘in no case should more—but the satisfaction of 
rationing be removed if by so doing another useful job at the 
doing we should jeopardise our earliest possible moment, 
relief system to Europe and other \ye all, civilians and Service 
distressed war areas.” men alike, now realise that if 

The President’s larger objective Britain is to" recover and im- 
for his country was, by economic prove her standard of living and 
co-operation in peace, as in war, leave to our children a happier 
“to enable the peace-loving land than that into which, we 
nations of the world to become were born, no time must be lost 
self-supporting in a world 'of and no effort wasted in the next 
expanding freedom and rising few “crucial months. 

Wartime experience in this 
of n country has improved our 


standards of living.” 

So spoke the head 


country which by work, organisa- methods and clarified our out- 
tion, and the development of the lo °k—with the rightful attitude 
power of machinery, has actually towards the human problem so 
raised its standard of living by that with good will and deter- 
five per cent during the war—and . ruination all-round recoveiy and 
all this in spite of the loss to future progress are assured. 

Britain’s Target 


An all-important aim of 
Government policy must be 
to raise the standard of living 
of the people, not merely rais¬ 
ing it above its present level,: el¬ 
even to the pre-war standard, 
but getting beyond it, ' 

That statement was made the 
other da^by Mr Herbert Mor¬ 
rison. 

’To reach the Government's 
target, Mr Morrison said that 
we must increase production and 
general efficiency in industry by 
fifteen per cent in the next five 
years, which would increase the 
nation’s' income by £1000,000,000. 

There is no magic or natural 
force which automatically en¬ 
sures that the - national income 
of a country will continue ; to 
increase; it can only be done 
by work, thought, drive, and 
initiative, said Mr Morrison. 
Nor, he west on, is nationalisa¬ 
tion a mag> cure, or ail end in 


itself; it provided the conditions 
and the opportunity. 

Everybody who could benefit 
by' the opportunity should be 
able to get proper technical and 
scientific training, or the kind 
of higher education which would 
fit him for the responsible posts 
in industry. 

In the end, whether we succeed 
in making an important advance 
in our standard of living will 
depend on the men and women 
in industry. 

UNUSUAL PET 

T IEUTENANT C. HARRISON, Of 
1 ‘ Stockport, who has been 
serving at a Royal Naval • air 
station, the other day returned 
home with an unusual pet, a wild 
rock squirrel. This is a most diffi¬ 
cult animal to tame, but by kind¬ 
ness and patience he has suc¬ 
ceeded, and the squirrel is now 
never so happy as when perched 
on its Master's shoulder. 


story of secret operations in 
Norway has been revealed 
which, surely, has no rival in the 
annals of the war, because the 
objective was so important that 
. failure might have lost us the 
war. 

It became known to the British . 
War Cabinet that the Nazis, 
had a stock of heavy water 
(deuterium oxide), used in the 
harnessing of atomic energy. This 
indicated that they, were on the 
way to producing atomic bombs. 
This precious munition of war 
was closely guarded at a factory 
at Vermork, surrounded by snow- 
covered mountains and seem¬ 
ingly inaccessible. 

In March, 1942, a Norwegian 
was parachuted to the scene. He 
succeeded in secreting himself 
and gathered sufficient informa¬ 
tion to justify an advance party 
of. commandos, called Swallow, 
being sent from this country to 
reconnoitre still further. They 
endured incredible hardships. 
Later in that year all was set for 
the main' party of saboteurs to 
proceed in aircraft and gliders. 

On February 27, 1943, a handful 
of men, operating under the code- 
name of Gunnerside, made the 
perilous journey. Before they 
started, each man read the 
Operational Order, which said : 
“If any man is about to be 
taken prisoner, he undertakes to 
end his own life." 

The men of Gunnerside 
reached their advanced base 
. after nightfall, and, trudging - 
through slushy snow, reached the 
outskirts of the secret factory at 
midnight. Two of the men, 
after many hazards, succeeded in 
reaching the cable tunnel, the 
only available way into the 
factory. They overcame a 
guard, placed charges, lit the 
fuses, and left. Twenty yards 
outside the cellar they heard the 
explosion; and with it went 3000 
pounds of the precious heavy 
water.- All the men engaged 
escaped, after almost unendur¬ 
able experiences. 

But that is not the end of this 
epic. After the Norwegian 
factory had been bombed in 
November, 1943, the Nazis de¬ 
cided to dismantle it and remove ' 
the stocks to _ Germany. It 
happened that one of the 
original Gunnerside party was 
still in Norway. He succeeded 
in boarding the ferry-boat which 
was to take the stocks to Ham¬ 
burg and placed charges under¬ 
neath them. The boat blew up. 

IIow much the - world owes to 
the men of Swallow and Gun- 
nerside can hardly be assessed. 

Russian Territory 
Restored 

^Jarshal Stalin -has announced 
that the southern half of the 
large island of Sakhalin (north 
of the Japanese islands), which 
Japan took from Russia after the 
war of 1904, will now become 
part of Russia again; and that 
the adjacent Kurile Islands will 
also return to Russia. 

Sakhalin, which is 600 miles 
long and from 16 to 105 miles 
wide, lies close to the Siberian 
coast. It is covered with dense 
forests and has a cold climate. 
The. Japanese gave it its old Ainu 
name of Karafuto, 

The Kuriles are a chain of 32 
small volcanic islands farther out 
to. sea and running from the 
Japanese island of Yezo to the 
peninsula of Kamchatka. Their 
climate, too, is very cold. and 
they are generally enveloped in 
mist and girt with seaweed. 


gPANisH troops have left the in¬ 
ternational zone at Tangier 
which Spain seized in June, 1940. 

Australia will send to Britain 
this year 80,(f00 tons of butter. 
Last year the Dominion sent 
40,000 tons. 

Command of the Allied Land 
Forces in South-East Asia has 
been-taken over by General Sir 
William J. Slim, who has suc¬ 
ceeded Lieut-General Sir ■ Oliver 
Leese. Lieut-General Sir Miles 
Dempsey now commands the 
lith Army. 

The demobilisation of the 
Russian army has begun with 
the release of older men in the 
Far Eastern Army. 

A recent Japanese broadcast, 
explaining the. meaning of 
weapons (which have to be given 
up under Allied surrender terms), 
stated that swords should be con¬ 
sidered as “cutlery or objects of 
ancient art.” 

Cable and Wireless Ltd are ex¬ 
pecting that 100,000 free mes¬ 
sages icill be sent home by re¬ 
leased prisoners-of-icar in the Far 
East. 

Jnvitations to the first confer¬ 
ences of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture organisa¬ 
tion have been sent to 44 govern¬ 
ments. The conference is-to be 
held in Canada in October. 


Moscow’s victory salvos con¬ 
sisted of 7776 shots—24 salvos 
from 324 guns. Hundreds of 
coloured searchlights illuminated 
the sky. t 

Dr Schuschnigg, former 
Chancellor of Austria, for many 
years a' prisoner of the Nazis,, 
recently made his first broad¬ 
cast speech since his liberation, 
and emphasised the necessity for 
harmony beticeen the Allies. 
T'he Australian Government 
have decided to reduce taxa¬ 
tion by 12 j per cent. 

An RAF Mosquito has flown, in 
bad weather, from Newquay, 
Cornwall, to Torbay, Newfound¬ 
land, in seven hours two minutes. 
The previous record for an East to 
West flight across the Atlantic was 
nine hours 56 minutes made by a 
Liberator of British Overseas Air¬ 
ways. 

Canadians are on a meat 
ration again, to help needy 
Europeans. 

Indian troops who fought in 
the Second World War numbered 
one million. 

The Ethiopian Government have 
restored to France the control of 
the railway between Addis Ababa 
and Jibuti in French Somaliland. 

JJmrisH hospitals have sent 
eiglft iron lungs by air to 
Prague because of an outbreak 
of infantile paralysis. 


Home News Reel 


The Ministry of Education has 
announced that an only 
child of parents earning up to 
£7 10s a week may be sent free to 
a direct grant grammar school. 
The previous limit was £5 10s a 
week. 

A slight increase in the number 
of passenger trains will be shown 
in the new time-tables coming 
into force on October 1. 

During August this 'year 
90,SSL British soldiers were sent 
home from Italy. 

Police are now guarding Num¬ 
ber 10 Downing Street, official 
residence of the Prime Minister, 
in place of the wartime military 
guard. » 

To help solve the soap shortage 
in London laundries an alcohol 
preparation is being used. 

Five roads in Nonvich will bear 
the names of V Cs of the Norfolk 
Regiment. 

JTrnest Perry, the winner in 
the “Over 16s” class at a 
Chelmsford fancy dress parade, 
was aged 74. 

A carrot three feet- seven inches 
long has been grown at Henlow, 
Bedfordshire. 


Because so much food was 
collected for a children’s 
Victory tea at Chelmsford, ' a 
second tea was given next day. 

Between 400 and 500 volunteers 
from U S Forces are ready to 
help with the harvest at the end 
of this month. 

The air service from South¬ 
ampton to the Channel Islands 
has been re-opened. 

Jersey’s contribution to the 
Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross 
and St John Fund is £155,392, a 
fine token of the islanders’ grati¬ 
tude for food and comforts re¬ 
ceived on liberation. 

John Vaizey, 15, of Lee, has 
passed the Matriculation for 
which he studied while in hospi¬ 
tal lying on his stomach en¬ 
cased in plaster from his ribs to 
his heels. 

Gillian and Celia Drayton, aged 
12 and 10, helped to gather their 
father’s harvest ’ by driving a 
20 h p tractor when rain threat¬ 
ened. 

On ten acres of land, used till 
recently by U S Forced, Mr Ernest 
Harris of Guiting Poicer in the 
Cotswolds, has raised nearly 
£14,000 worth of canary seed. 


Youth News Reel 


J£aramjit Singh Jaj, a former 
member of the 1st' Randhir 
(Punjab) Scout Troop, and a 
lieutenant in the Indian Army, 
has been awarded the Victoria 
Cross posthumously. While 
fighting in the Far East he 
single-handed cleared ten 
bunkers of the enemy. Of 160 
V Cs awarded in this war 18 have 
been gained by Scouts. 

The Silver Cross has been 
awarded to 141-year-old Colin 
Stupple, Troop Leader of the 1st 
Leeds (Kent) Troop. Colin’s 
resource and ingenuity led to sixty 
cows being rescued from a burn¬ 
ing farm. 

Scout Michael. Hankins, of 
the 2nd Wisborough Grcdn 
( Sussex ) Troop has been 
awarded the Gilt Cross for 
gallantry in attempting to rescue 
his frieild from an icy fast flow¬ 
ing river. 


Many slogans are now appear¬ 
ing on the walls in Italy, such as 

evviva churchill; roose- 

VELT, STALIN, and so on. One 
of the latest is EVVIVA BOY 
SCOUTS! 

There are to be four large per¬ 
manent training hnd summer 
holiday camps for sea cadets—on 
the coast in South-East England, 
South Wales, the North of 
England, and Scotland. 

Accommodation on RAF air¬ 
fields has been offered to AT C 
squadrons ivho had to leave tem¬ 
porary wartime premises. 

yy'iTHiN the next few weeks 
thousands of new hoys will 
be joining The Boys Brigade, 
and special recruiting efforts are 
being organised. There are over 
2300 Companies of the BE in 
this country and now is the time 
to join. 
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A LOYAL PADRE Hidden Literary Treasure 


BUOYANT GLASS 



j^he Revd L. N. Forse, Rector of 
Tarleton, near Southport, 
who was chaplain to the famous 
Lancashire regiment The Loyals 
in the last war, sends more than 
300 letters to Servicemen every 
week and has sent suitable 
awards to the first sailor to 
anchor in the Kiel Canal, the 
first soldier to enter Berlin, and 
the first airman to land on a 
Berlin aerodrome. 

Mr Forse is also giving medals" 
to Tarleton Servicemen lancflng 
with the occupation armies in 
Singapore and Tokyo, and to the 
first three Tarleton girls who 
went overseas. 

His news-letters have totalled 
90,000, since the outbreak of war. 

WAR AGAINST INSECTS 

Scientists employed by the 
Colonial Office believe that 
they may have discovered a new 
means of combating the malarial 
mosquito, and the dreaded tsetse 
. fly which . causes sleeping sick¬ 
ness. Good results have been 
obtained from experiments with 
the new insecticide, DDT, soon 
to be available to the British 
public. 

This is revealed in' some re¬ 
ports on Colonial research pub¬ 
lished by the Stationery Office. 
It is pointed out that malaria is a 
tremendous barrier to agricul¬ 
tural development schemes in the 
coastal strip of British Guiana, 
and that if DDT can control the 
malarial mosquito prosperity as 
well as health will be enjoyed 
there. , 

COPPER MONEY 

An old lady called on a solicitor 
in Woking recently carrying 
a bag. In the bag was nothing 
but ashes—the ashes of £860! 

She had been in the habit of 
putting this money, her life sav¬ 
ings,, into a copper for safety, re¬ 
moving the bundle of 860 notes 
when she lit the copper lire before 
the weekly wash. But she had 
for once forgotten—with dire re¬ 
sults ! 

The solicitor is endeavouring to 
get the money replaced by the 
Bank of England. 

OUR DANISH SOLDIERS 

JJuuing the war Danish volun¬ 
teers served with the 
British Army, being posted in 
the Buffs, the East Kent Regi¬ 
ment of which King Christian is 
Honorary Colonel. Now, under 
an agreement between Britain 
and Denmark, Danes may join' 
the British Army as volunteers, 
and those doing so will be placed 
in the Buffs, if possible. 

The volunteers must be- pre¬ 
pared to go anywhere in the 
British Empire, and they will’ 
serve for the period of transition 
from war to peace. 


•^yiTH all the evacuee children 
now home from sanctuary 
amid strange scenes in Canada 
and the United States, it is not. 
unreasonable to wonder whether 
any of them have brought 
literary treasure in their packs. 
If so, we are unlikely to know 
for years, for, as a rule it is Time 
that lends value and enchant¬ 
ment to childish efforts. 

Children occasionally write 
things that, with the passage of 
years astonish and delight finders 
who are not themselves the 
authors. Daisy Ashford, as she 
then was, wrote The Young 
Visiters when she was nine. The 


little -exercise book containing 
her masterpiece of mis-spelt,- ex¬ 
quisite nonsense lay forgotten 
until its author was a grown. 
woman.- Then someone found 
and printed it, and so brought 
its writer fame, if not indeed a 
fortune. ' 

A still more notable example 
was the Journal and Letters of 
Marjory Fleming, that tiny 
miracle of fun and nonsensical 
wisdom. A Kirkcaldy child of 
learned family, she gladdened 
the homes of her family and 
friends, wrote her imperishable 
ill-spelt rhymes, prose, and teem¬ 
ing delightful absurdities, and 


was in the grave at eight years 
of age. Half a century passed 
before anyone realised that 
Marjory was a genius of an ex¬ 
traordinary kind. Four different 
authors in turn produced as 
many different versions of her 
writings, making the 'tiny Scot¬ 
tish girl, who died in 1811, 
famous throughout the world. 

Is there, we therefore wonder, 
a second Daisy or a second 
Marjory among the children 
who have been writing letters 
and keeping diaries during that 
exile across the Atlantic from 
which they have at last re¬ 
turned? 


The Marsh Buggy 

These men, prospecting foroil in the marshes of Louisiana, USA, can only cross the swamp 
by means of this strange vehicle called a marsh buggy. It has 120-inch tyres. The men are 
obliged to stand on wooden platforms while working in the swamp. 


SIREN SOUVENIR 

When Group Captain Tilley 
'' goes home to Canada he will 
take with him an unusual 
souvenir of his stay in Britain. 
East Grinstend has presented to 
him the town's air-raid siren, 
affectionately dubbed Ulysses, 
Weighing 3 cwt and bearing the 
town’s crest and motto, Ulysses 
will be a constant reminder to this 
Canadian RAF doctor of the 
little Sussex town he loved. 


Another Good German 


J^ecently we gave the story of 
a good German, a story that 
" we can follow. this week of an¬ 
other good German—and he 
served with the Nazis! 

He was . named Boxer, a dog 
called up for service in the 
German forces some four years 
ago. and who was posted to the 
camp, Oflag 79, on guard duties. 
Whether Boxer was anti-Nazi or 
not we shall never know, but 
certain it is that he had the 
friendliest of feelings for the 
RAF prisoners and, when all 
was quiet in the camp, would 
creep into their billets and 
fraternise. He was never caught! 

One day Boxer sensed that 
something big had happened, 


and soon learned that his British 
friends were free to leave the 
camp. The RAF men left— 
with Boxer. He had befriended 
them in hard times and would be 
rewarded. So Boxer took his 
first air trip in the plane taking 
the P-O-Ws to’ Belgium. At 
Ostend the law stepped in to 
prevent him leaving for England, 
but he was taken into protective 
custody by Miss-Betty Stallard of 
the British Red Cross. When in 
Brussels Boxer met Squadron- 
Leader Morris of the British Air 
Command in Berlin, who adopted 
him as the Command's mascot. 

Boxer is very happy and shows 
he is' a good Britisher now—by 
refusing all orders in German. 


The Cruel Toll 
of the Roads 

ipHE number of children killed 
on the roads during last 
July, 112, was five more than in 
June. Deaths- of children on 
the roads continue at the appal¬ 
lingly high proportion of a 
quarter of the total road deaths, 
arid most of the children are 
under eight years. 

Altogether, last July 444 people 
were killed in road accidents and 
12,428 injured. Accidents to 
motor-cyclists increased, 64 were 
killed compared with 43 in 
June and 17 in May. 

With more cars back on the 
road the problem of road safety 
will more than ever need the 
most earnest concentration of ail 
concerned, pedestrians, cyclists, 
motorists. 

PIGMY AT LARGE 

idhe other day a woman walking 
in London stopped on seeing 
something unusual in the middle 
of the road. Crossing to it she 
found a pigmy chameleon. This 
little creature, a South African, 
had somehow got Into the street 
and was busy exploring London. 
It is now in safety at the Zoo. 


FIVE PROPELLERS 

Tf experiments now being tried 
1 out-with models prove satis¬ 
factory a ship with five propellers 
is to be built on Clydeside. This 
fifth propeller will be fitted in be¬ 
tween the port and starboard pro¬ 
pellers, and will both give 
additional speed, and pull the 
ship up quickly. Its main pur¬ 
pose, however, is to keep the vessel 
on an even keel in heavy seas. 


J>lans are. well under way in 
the United States for the 
substitution of glass fibre for the 
kapok now used in lifejackets 
for sailors. Recently it became 
apparent that supplies of kapok 
would soon be exhausted, and 
experiments, which have proved 
very successful, were immedi- 
_ately started with the new glass 
fibre. 

In appearance and texture 
glass fibre is similar to cotton. 
It will be inserted in almost the 
same manner, as kapok into the 
vest-type lifejackets, two pounds 
being necessary, to replace' one 
' pound of kapok. Among the 
advantages of glass fibre are 
that It is fireproof and is slower 
in losing buoyancy than other 
materials. 

THE FIRST NEW HOUSES 

Local authorities in England 
and Wales are now holding 
building land on which over 
250,000 new houses are to be 
built, and the Ministry of 
Health has given permission to 
560 local authorities to invite 
builders to submit tenders for 
the first instalment of 27,000 
permanent ■ houses.' Work has 
already begun on 2000. 

In London the L C C Town 
Flannihg Committee is prevent-, 
irig large dwelling-houses from 
being turned into business offices. 

CANADA’S APPLES 

/Canada east of the Rockies has 
experienced her worst apple 
crop in history, and her 
anticipated exports to Britain this 
year will not be realised. Last 
year Canada sent some 5,000,000 
lbs of dehydrated apples here, and 
it is certain that the loss will be 
keenly felt. But if British Colum¬ 
bia's expectations are realised 
Britain’s order for a million 
bushels of apples from that pro¬ 
vince of the Dominion will be 
successful. 

G-SHARP SEA3ELLS 

^iDS-io-NAViGATioN bells, which 
' are used by the navies of 
all the United Nations, will in 
future be cast in a new alloy 
which will not crack and will 
also be considerably less costly 
to make. 

A bronze alloy containing tin 
was formerly used, and now 
silicon is being substituted for 
the tin. The tensile strength of“ 
the silicon bronze is a good deal 
greater than that of tin bronzes; 
tin, too, is scarce compared with 
silicon, of which there are abun¬ 
dant supplies. The-chief differ¬ 
ence in the new bells that the 
navigator will detect is that the 
note will he C sharp, instead of 
D as in the old bronze bells. 


A Four-handed Rat-catcher 


j^monc the triumphs of the 
war-time Zoo was the keep¬ 
ing of birds and animals alive 
and fit on foods substituted for 
thosfe which had become scarce 
or unobtainable.. Like ourselves, 
animals never show what they 
can thrive on until they are 
compelled to make the attempt. 
Some of them, indeed, seize 
opportunities of making changes 
on their own account. A notable 
example of earlier days, was 
Sally, the most famous chim¬ 
panzee the Zoo ever had. Dis¬ 
tinguished people used regularly 
to visit her and watch her' 
fascinating ways. 

What few of them knew was 
that Sally, unlike other Zoo 
chimpanzees, had become a con¬ 


firmed flesh-eater. She would 
catch and kill birds that entered 
her enclosure and, discarding 
the head, eat the rest, skin, 
bones, feathers, and all. As she 
prospered on these additions to 
her diet, she was given a small 
pigeon each night after lock-up. 
Then, when all was quiet, Sally 
proved a nightly marvel as a 
rat-catcher, her “four hands” 
giving her a rare advantage. 

Eventually Sally was promoted 
to a diet whose extras included 
a nightly course of beef-tea and 
stewed mutton. On this she grew 
to fame and old age, and at her 
death was the subject of articles 
and letters in newspapers and 
scientific journals throughout 
the country. 
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Brightening the Barges 


This artist, Mr Frank Jones, specialises in decorating 
barges on the Grand Union Canal. He has painted 
as many as 200 flowers and ten landscapes in one cabin. 


An Unheeded Prophet 


Jn common with other leaders 
of thought, the Bishop of 
Liverpool has been stating that 
mere fear of the atomic bomb 
will not prevent the recurrence 
of war: more than fear is 
needed. Forty, years ago, how¬ 
ever, the civilian, but not the 
military, world was induced to 
believe that fear was enough, and - 
that there might be no more 
armed conflicts, at any rate in 
Europe. , 

The hope was based on the 
teaching of an immense work 
of 4000 pages written in 1898 by 
a learned and philanthropic 
Polish Jew named Jean Gottlieb 
de Bloch, who had become 
eminent as a banker, ' agri¬ 
culturist, and controller of the 
sugar and lumber trades of 
Russia. The book became world- 
famous, and led to the holding 
of a Peace Conference. 

Translated into English under j 
the title, Is War Now Impos¬ 
sible? this book revealed the 
terrors of armaments as they 
then existed, and argued that 
with weapons so appalling, 
and economic consequences so 
ruinous, although another great 


war might occur, it would involve 
national suicide for all European 
peoples. 

Therefore, although the author 
was able to show with surpris¬ 
ing foresight what would occur 
in a conflict between Great 
Powers, he was persuaded that 
there would be no more such 
wars. But two world wars have 
been- fought since then, with 
weapons for use at sea, in the 
air, and on the land, that were 
undreamed of when Bloch wrote 
what he, sincerely believed would 
be the last word on the subject. 

Now the atomic bomb has 
arrived to stun civilised, imagi¬ 
nation. But the same dreadful 
fearlessness of consequences, it 
is believed, might urge an im¬ 
penitent, undisciplined world to 
loose this dread energy in war. 

Not fear, which never wholly 
deters mankind, but moral and 
spiritual development, must fur¬ 
nish the safeguard. Said a cynic 
once in the bad, unreformed 
days of China, “If by touching 
a button in London or New 
York one could kill a Chinese 
mandarin in Pekin, could we 
always resist the temptation?'’ 


Our Young 
Music-Shakers 

JTive hundred young orchestral 
players have recently had the 
musical week of their lives. 
Through the auspices of the 
Music Teachers Association they 
have attended a Summer Course 
for School Orchestras, held 
under the direction of Mr Ernest 
Read at Sherborne in Dorset. 

More schoolchildren than ever 
are now learning to play musical 
instruments other than , the 
piano or the violin, and the 
school or youth club orchestra 
has become a flourishing institu¬ 
tion. There are today some 
talented players amongst the 
youth of the country. 

At Sherborne it was possible 
to form three complete orchestras 
with three standards of attain¬ 
ment. Orchestra A “ sight-read ” 
Beethoven’s Egmont Overture on 
the first morning of the Course, 
and even at that first attempt 
the result was very good. It was 
decided that the three sections 
of the orchestra, the strings, 
woodwind, and brass, should 
split up and have individual 
coaching by one of the eight 
specialist teachers. When the 
full orchestra met again the 
playing had enormously im¬ 
proved and its seventy members 
responded quickly to the con¬ 
ductor’s baton and advice. 

The afternoons were free for 
sport, yet many of these young 
musicians devoted them to 
more rehearsals—self-imposed, 
unofficial rehearsals. Boys and 
girls would form trios and 
quartets: an older boy would, 
coach a younger one; an already 
good player would work and 
work to improve. 

Only two or three out of the 
E 00 want to become profes¬ 
sional musicians, but they all 
want to become better and better 
orchestral players. They have now 
heard (for the first time in most 
cases) what it is like to con¬ 
tribute to the sound of seventy 
instruments, and they will carry 
that thrill back to school with 
them ■’ so that the week at 
Sherborne will be like a 
stepping-stone towards first-class 
orchestral playing. 

TULIP TIME AGAIN? 

JTow often in the days before 
A t he' war we used to look for¬ 
ward at this time of the year to 
buying the bulbs that made our 
gardens bright with colour. The 
German occupation of Holland - 
ended much of that because most 
bulbs came from that country. 


The Proud Duchess 


•J\he Duchess of Bedford, the 
Canadian-Pacific liner which, 
since donning war paint has 
. steamed 358,983 miles from the 
Arctic to the tropics, claims to 
be the most-bombed ship afloat. 

With her decks crammed with 1 
evacuees the Duchess left the 
blazing dockside at Singapore, : 
the last big vessel to do so before 
the port fell into Japanese hands 
more than three years ago. She 
had gone there with 4000 men 
of the Indian Army and 40 
Indian nurses, all of whom were 
prisoners five days later. The 
Duchess . was first to enter the 
port at Salerno, and German 
and Italian planes came again 
and again to bomb—but she sur- 
■ vived. She had the same sort - 
of reception in the Java Sea, 
the Sandra Straits, and at 
Batavia, where she lost her 
escort ship, H M S Essex. She 


carried supplies to Wavell’s 
sorely-pressed.army, for Syracuse 
when Sicily was invaded, tooK 
part in the North Africa • land¬ 
ings, was the biggest .ship ever 
to get to. Basra through the 
Persian Gulf, and became the 
first British ship to reach 
Odessa. 

But although the Duchess was 
attacked so often she could give 
a good account of herself and 
hit back so well on one occasion 
that she sank a U-boat. She 
carried Canadian and U S troops 
to their destination without 
losing a man, and on a wall on 
the main deck are tributes 
from many of the passengers 
—Americans, Canadians, French, 
and Russians. 

Now the Duchess is engaged 
on a job that must be mere 
to her iiking—taking Canadians 
HOME. 


Now it may soon be possible to 
buy them again, and an agree¬ 
ment between the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment and our own arranges for 
part of the 1945 Dutch bulb crop 
to come to this country. In 
previous years we had received 
some 22,000 -tons of bulbs, but, 
with less tonnage available owing 
to the ravages of war, the Dutch 
wished to send 10,000 tons from 
the present crop. ' Anxious to 
protect our own bulb-growers 
from sudden competition the 
Government decided to import 
not more than 25 per cent of the 
prehvar figure. 

A Dutch delegation of bulb- 
exporters met representatives of 
the National Farmers Union and 
the Horticultural Trades Asso¬ 
ciation to make arrangements for 
the future of the industry. During 
the discussions it was estimated 
that the cost of production to the 
Dutch is at least double the pre¬ 
war figure. 
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Fighting the 


Still First-Class 

’T’he President of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in 
London, speaking of the constant 
stream of inquiries from manu¬ 
facturers in the U S concerning 
possible trade developments over 
here, has given a salutary re¬ 
minder that American business 
men at least have not lost faith 
in Britain. 

On this mighty question of 
faith in the future greatness of 
our country we find ourselves in 
complete agreement with Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson, the Minister of 
Education, who recently stated 
that “ The most mischievous 
thing that can be said abroad 
today is that Britain'is a second- 
class Power, just because our 
overseas assets are gone. No 
great nation that has used its 
brains and planned properly has 
sunk or can sink below its 
highest level.” 

We echo her sentiments, firm 
in our belief that our country’s 
prestige was never higher, and 
furthermore that she has first- 
class brains and first-.class 
morale, and will continue to be 
a first-class Power in all the 
things that matter:, 

& 

A MILLION HOURS 

fyjEMBERS of the Czecho-Slovak 
Communist Party have de¬ 
cided to work- without pay 
during their week-end leisure 
hours, clearing bomb-damaged 
areas and doing other vital tasks 
of reconstruction, and altogether 
making a gift of one million 
working hours to their country' 
in its great time of need. 

It is a noble gesture, and there 
will be no objectors if the ex¬ 
ample is followed everywhere in 
this war-torn world. This is 
indeed the genuine patriotism— 
elbow-service that is so much 
better than lip-service. 


The. London Missionary Society 
is 150 years old, and the 
great occasion is being marked 
by a Founders’ Week beginning 
in London on September 17. 
The Archbishop of York will 
preach at a Service of Thanks¬ 
giving in Westminster Abbey on 
Wednesday, September 19, and 
on the following Sunday the 
triple jubilee ceremonies will be 
crowned by services in all Con¬ 
gregational churches in the 
British Isles, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa; and 
in the churches in the LMS 
areas in India, China, Africa, 
the Pacific, New Guinea, and 
Madagascar. 

The LMS began its service 
to mankind in 1795 , and ever 
since then it has marched steadiljr 


Exit the B\ 

The power of the blue pencil 
is at an end. For six years 
this innocent-looking weapon of 
war erased countless lines and 
words from hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of manuscripts intended 
for publication in the Press, so 
that there should be no risk of 
the enemy obtaining useful infor¬ 
mation from Press publications. 
Now, the Press censorship 


Under the E 


A 


man says he was packed 
ready to go to Germany but 
the trip was put off; Hope some¬ 
one unpacked him. 

0 

^OME f people never 
miss a new book. 

Perhaps they can’t read. 

Q 


PETER 

WANT 

KNO 


'J'he railways 
openings 
18,000 men. 
women. But 
trains are full. 

. 0 

('JOAL distribution is 
to be fairly carried 
out this winter. We 
would rather see it 
carried in. 



!f a conji 
turn a t 
a me; 


Carry oN 


The High la 


After Victory 

he shall judge among many 
people and rebuke strong 
nations afar off ; and they shall 
beat their swords into plow¬ 
shares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks : nation shall not 
lift up a sword against nation, ■ 
neither shall they learn war any 
more. 

But they shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his fig 
tree ; and none shall make them 
afraid:, for the mouth of the 
Lord of hosts hath spoken it. 

He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good ; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God ? ' 
The Prophet Micah 


gEHOLD her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
'Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts and binds the 


gram. 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 
O listen ! For the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary 
bands 

Of travellers in some shady 
haunt, 

Among Arabian sands ; [heard 
A voice so thrilling ne’br was 


AUTUMN’S PROMISE 

P*acii time we smell the autumn's 


The Better Man 

The superior man is Calm and 
poised; the inferior man is 
always full of distress. Confucius 


dying scent 
We know that primrose time will 
come again ; 

Be bounteous in thy faith, for not 
misspent 

Is confidence unto the Father lent. 

George Macdonald 
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Sheffield's 
New Club 


>£i!E desire of Sheffield cor.ccrt- 

coers to know more about 
music ar.d to appreciate it more 
fully has led to -the formation 
of one of the country's most 
ambitious music clubs—the Phil¬ 
harmonic Listeners' Club. 

The President is John 
Barbirolli, conductor of the 
Halle Orchestra, and eminent 
musicians, abroad as well as 
at home, have become honorary 
members. 

Those who sponsor the club— 
principally the Sheffield Phil¬ 
harmonic Society _ from which 
it takes its name—believe that 
music has three arts—composing, 
performing, and listening. It is 
the comparatively recent recog¬ 
nition of listening as in itself an 
art that brought this club into 
being. 

Sheffield philharmonic Society, 
which was founded, in 1935, books 
the Ilalle and other national 
orchestras at frequent intervals 
at the Sheffield City Hall; the 
club's part is to teach members 
how best to enjoy the music 
played, 

Talks by Musicians 

Before each concert one 
of three Sheffield musicians 
associated. with the scheme will 
talk about and illustrate some 
of the works to be played. 
Once a month the club members 
will hear a musical celebrity- 
composer, pianist, critic—talk¬ 
ing on some particular aspect 
of music. Gordon Jacobs, for 
instance, will tell the club about 1 
one of his own works. 

The two Russian composers 
Shostakovitch and Prokofiev 
are members, and it is expected 
that when their works are to be 
performed in Sheffield they will 
send a written, descriptive mes¬ 
sage. 

The formation of the club coin¬ 
cides with the presentation of 
the society’s biggest series cf 
concerts. The society is making 
musical history this season by 
being the first -society not pos¬ 
sessing its own orchestra to 
undertake a series of weekly 
concerts. 

Several modern works will be 
given. For example, a tone poem 
by a musician-airman will have 
its first performance in England 
under the baton of John Bar¬ 
birolli. 

Christmas Sards 

r^HE work of the Grenfell 

Mission among the children 
of Northern Newfoundland and 
Labrador is well known to our 
readers. So, too, are the Christ¬ 
mas Cards produced each year by' 
the Grenfell Association to raise 
funds for the Mission. 

Once again the Association has 
prepared some beautiful cards, in 
colour at lOd, in black and white 
at 5d, and there is also a pocket 
calendar bearing a fine picture 
of huskies, at 2d. Our readers 
have been delighted with the 
cards of ’ previous years and we 
feel that those ready now are 
equally as pleasing. The cards 
and calendar can be purchased 
from The Secretary, Grenfell 
Association, 66 Victoria Street, 
London, S W1, or from the 
Glasgow address at 21 Bothwell 
Street. C2. 


1000 Situations Vacant 

(''wer one thousand men and women with the right qualifka- 
tions and enthusiasms are urgently wanted for' jobs 
overseas, under the .direction of the various missionary societies. 

That startling fact," however, 
is only part of the enormous 
man-power problem which-faces 
the Christian church everywhere. 

It is reckoned that altogether 


some 6500 posts are waiting to be 
filled in the churches, both at 
home and abroad. . 

The church is facing the 
biggest man-power crisis in its 
history. During.the war there 
have been practically no recruits 
to the ranks . of the various 
ministries. Many men who have 
gone as chaplains will un¬ 
doubtedly stay on in their jobs 
with the armed forces. The 
Cambridge theological college 
has one student; others have 
none and have practically closed 
down. 

The Call For Doctors 

Many of the thousand urgent 
calls are for doctors. There is 
one post for a woman doetor in 
a hospital in South India where 
hospital treatment for women 
is a new and startling- fact. A 
woman of skill and patience is 
needed. In Nigeria doctors are 
needed for the great anti-leprosy 
campaign soon to be launched. 
One missionary society needs 
four doctors for China as soon 
as war conditions permit their 
work to begin. One doctor is 
needed for a Mandalay leper 
home now that the Japanese 
have gone. 

Among the scores of teachers 
needed is one for the Congo 
“who knows girls and how to 
grow them’’ ! Another trained 
teacher is wanted in a lonely 
area in Northern ’ Rhodesia 
among a primitive people. In 
Bengal a domestic science 
teacher is wanted to educate the 
people in food values in an area 
stiil threatened with famine 
conditions. Two youth workers 
who have experience in young 
people’s societies and clubs are 
wanted for Nyasaiand. 

The thousand jobs vary in 
qualifications required, and they 
range the entire world. “People 
who prefer to live and work in 


ruts need not apply,” says the 
note to one announcement. 
People with “resource and in¬ 
itiative” is the plea' of one 
organisation. Ministers, district 
missionaries, dispensers, account¬ 
ants, business managers make up 
the total of a thousand jobs now 
vacant, offering, some attractive 
openings to those who seek a life 
of service and devotion to their 
fellow men. 

It is estimated that some 5000 
posts are also vacant in connec¬ 
tion with the churches and their 
organisations in this country. 
Nearly 4000 men of various de¬ 
nominations in the armed forces 
have given their names to their 
chaplains as volunteers for some 
’’’of these jobs. They will need 
testing and training, and those 
in charge of the recruiting cam¬ 
paigns for post-war work in the 
church believe that it wjll take 
at least ten years before there 
are full staffs again. They 
believe, too, there is .a grand 
quality about these men who 
have already volunteered, and 
they are anxious to get them 
released ■ to begin their full 
training. 

Theatreland Charter 

T HE news that theatre workers 
behind the scenes are to 
have better pay and conditions is 
indeed welcome. 

An agreement between the 
associations representing em¬ 
ployer and employee means from 
2s to 10s a week more for the 
stage technicians, supervisors, 
staff, attendants, and many 
other grades of theatre and 
cinema workers in more than a 
hundred London theatres, as well 
as in the more important towns 
of England and Wales. 

In addition to a wage increase 
the working week is reduced, 
holidays with pay are granted, 
Sunday rates are doubled, and 
all matinee attendances are to 
be paid for. The agreement has 
been described as “ a new charter 
for theatre workers.” Some 4500 
workers will benefit. 



THIS ENGLAND 


A peaceful scene in the village 
of Holmwood near Dorkirtg 
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New Zealand’s Hero Y °u th Sh 'P s 


Governor 


L if.ut-General Sir Bernard Freyberg, V C, New Zealand’s 
greatest hero of two wars, is to become the Dominion’s 
Governor-General. Thus for the first time New Zealanders 
will have a Governor who is himself practically a New Zealander. 


Taken from England to the 
Dominion when he was two by 
his father, who had previously 
lived at Wellington, Bernard was 
educated at New Zealand’s Wel¬ 
lington College, where he was 
outstanding in his athletic suc¬ 
cesses. Swimming was his chief 
sport, and when he was 16 and 
17 he won the New Zealand swim¬ 
ming championships from the 
100 yards to the mile. 

At 22, for adventure’s sake, 
young Freyberg went to Mexico 
and fought in a revolution, but 
as soon as the First World War 
broke out, he came to England 
and joined the Army. 

The sum of General Freyberg’s 
brave deeds is a saga known all 
over the world. He is the very 
prototype of Courage itself, and 
it is interesting to recall that it 
was as such a prototype that Sir 
James Barrie took him when he 
made his famous speech on 
Courage to the student^ of St' 
Andrew’s University 22 years ago. 
Ir. that speech the creator of 
Peter Pan told the story of 
General Freyberg’s epic swim at 
Gallipoli which won him the first 
of his four D S Os. 

At Gallipoli the first landing 
was abput to be made and some¬ 
one was wanted to divert the 
enemy’s . attention from the 
actual landing-place by lighting 
fires on another part of the 
shore. Bernard Freyberg, then 
n young officer, volunteered for 
the perilous task. On a frosty 
night, naked and painted black, 
he swam two miles from a 


destroyer to the shore, pushing 
before him a raft containing the 
flares. He landed so close to the 
Turks that he could, as he said, 
have “ shaken hands with them.” 
He lit his flares and amid the 
hail of bullets they provoked, 
swam back to the destroyer. 

He won his VC in France in 
1916 when for a day and a half 
he led his men in continuous 
attacks although he himself was 
wounded four times. His last, 
wound was severe, but he refused 
to go to the dressing station until 
he had left instructions for his 
men. . 

At the very, end of that war he 
achieved a record by winning a 
third Bar to his D S O within 
five minutes of the Armistice. 
On horseback he led nine men to 
the capture of a village and 104 
prisoners. In the First World 
War he was wounded nine times 
and mentioned in Dispatches six 
times for brave and useful work. 

In peace, adventure still called 
him, and in 1925 he attempted to 
swim the Channel from Calais 
and got to within 500 yards of 
Dover. . . 

In the Second World War, 
though over 50, General Frey¬ 
berg has had more thrilling ad¬ 
ventures. He commanded the 
2nd New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force and led his beloved' New 
Zealanders through all their 
courageous exploits in Greece, 
Crete, North Africa, and Italy. 

His appointment as Governor-- 
General of New. Zealand there¬ 
fore crowns a heroic career. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Pip Surprises Puss 



J»ip the puppy- trotted 
proudly into the garden 
wearing a new brass-studded 
collar—it was his first one. " 

On the garden wall sat Soot, 
the cat who lived next door. 
She disliked all dogs, puppies 
in particular. 

“ Look at my new collar,” 
barked Pip. ‘‘Isn’t it a fine 
one?” 

“Pssst,” replied Soot scorn¬ 
fully, “all dogs wear collars, 
there’s nothing very remark¬ 
able about yours that I can 
see." 

If Pip had been older he 
would have understood that 


Soot was jealous. As it was 
he felt suddenly ashamed. 

“After all," he thought as 
he crept away, “ othe,r dogs do 
wear collars!” 

Soot watched him go. That 
afternoon she appeared with 
a huge bow of red ribbon tied 
around, her neck. “ See,” she 
"boasted to Pip, “this is smart, 
quite different from your 
collar.” Poor Pip slunk off 
into the orchard. 

Fallen apples were 
sprinkled plentifully on the 
ground and Pip soon forgot 
Soot. He invented a fine 
game; pouncing upon an 
apple, he shook it, growling 
and pretending it was a rat. 

Unhappily Pip seized an 
apple with a wasp on it. The 
wasp promptly stung him 
upon the nose and, • yelping 
with pain, the puppy dashed 
into the house, where mother 
rendered first aid with the 
blue-bag. 

Comforted. Pip ran into the 
garden. His appearance 
caused great excitement 
among the birds who twit¬ 
tered to their friends to 
come and look, and Soot 
nearly fell off the wall with 
surprise and envy when she 
saw Pip with the admiring 
birds fluttering around him. 

For lots , of cats wear 
ribbons, but whoever saw a 
puppy with a blue nose? 


new idea in holidays is being 
investigated by friends con¬ 
nected with the Youth Hostels 
Association. If there are. youth 
hostels, why not youth ships? 

This idea came to Mr Jack 
Cyitchpole, Secretary of the 
Y H A, when he was travelling 
in America, but the coming of 
the war prevented an immediate 
start. Now a committee is con¬ 
sidering the possibilities of 
chartering ships for youth travel 
or asking the shipping com¬ 
panies to give special facilities. 

A youth ship would be ' a 
floating youth hostel. Members 
would look after their own 
cabins, help with the meals, and 
assist in cleaning the ' ship. 
Charges would naturally be 
higher than in a youth hostel 
•as the normal crew of a ship 
would be necessary. 

At the end of the war there 
may be many ships which could 
be adapted for youth travel. If 
a non-profit-taking body could be 
set up to manage a fleet of such 
ships, schools, colleges, and 
youth organisations would be in¬ 
vited to book passages for their 
members, and a single organisa¬ 
tion might even take over the 
whole ship. 

In conjunction with youth 
organisations in every land, the 
youth ships would enable young 
people to interchange visits on a 
scale which before the war was 
- impossible. Life on the ships 
would be simple, but full of that 
fine fellowship found in youth 
hostels. 

It is hoped that before long a 
responsible committee will in¬ 
terest governments, shipowners, 
and youth organisations every¬ 
where in this idea, and so help 
to forge more vital links between 
the nations. 

New Life-Saver 

new device which may reduce 
the sailor's chances of death 
by drowning is a “ rubber lungs, ” 
which can be made for ten 
shillings. It is the invention of 
Mr Jack Lambert of London. 

He has already demonstrated 
his invention in the Thames at 
Woolwich, and the Admiralty, 
RAF, Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, and the Radio 
Officers’ Guild have shown great 
interest in it. 

It consists -of a Service gas 
mask with the container replaced 
by a buoyancy tank which can 
also hold liquid food and choco¬ 
late. Strapped on the swimmer’s 
back is another buoyancy tank 
connected to the first by rubber 
tubes passing beneath the arms. 
These tubes form the rubber 
lungs. They project above the 
water, and air is inhaled through 
rubber valves which close as soon 
as they touch water. 

Mr Lambert claims that with 
these tubes the buoyancy tanks 
contain enough air to keep a man 
afloat even if he should fall 
asleep. 

Living Memory 

A Lancashire cotton manu- 
facturer who has spent his 
holidays for 40 years at Ramsay, 
Isle of Man, and has always ad¬ 
mired the swans in the harbour 
and municipal park, has been 
granted permission to ship two 
cygnets to his home at Brier- 
cliffe, near Burnley. 

Asked why he wanted these 
cygnets, he replied : "I think so 
much of Ramsay I wanted some 
memory of it. I shall keep them 
• on the ponds I have in my 
gardens." 



An Arab Prince Departs * 

The Amir Faisal, a prince of Saudi Arabia, who has been visiting 
Britain, is seen -here with his retinue leaving Hern Airport 
near Christchurch, Hants, by a British Overseas Airways plane. 


An Evergreen Memorial 

meet with the green pasture 
lands, cornfields, and rolling 
downs, - there' are now often 
miles of promenades, houses, and 
bungalows. At Marsham, how¬ 
ever, the cliff-top remains green 
and, gorse-grown, fringed with 
little trees recoiling from the 
prevailing winds. • ■ ■ 

From this headland the 
visitor’s syi can sweep round 
Pevensey Bay to Beachy Head 
in the west, and eastward 
round the flat shore of Rye Bay 
to the bleak promontory of 
Dungeness. On a very clear day 
it is possible to see France. 
Inland spread the gentle hills of 
East Sussex and Kent. 

There could be' no better 
memorial to a fine artist, and 
the nation's gratitude is due to 
Mrs B. S. Eves, who' has pre¬ 
sented the 58 acres of cliff-top 
to the National Trust. 

British Books For Norway 

Norway wants British - books, books, and British publishers 
printed in Britain. and wholesalers gave them. 

In a letter to The Times Mr- eighteen months’ credit, up to 
Lars J. Lind, a Norwegian pub- £15,000. Shortly after the 
lisher, has stated that Norway liberation,of Norway; the British 
does not Want to repeat. the books were sent over and the 
pre-war habit of buying British demand for them exceeded the 
books from countries other than supply. They wanted, and con- 
Britain. * tinue to want, more and more. ■ 

Before the war, Mr Lind says, The most pleasing point of 
a third of the British books this enterprise is, to quote Mr 
printed in the English language Lind’s own words, that Nor¬ 
wich were imported into Nor- way wants “to adhere to the 
way came from Germany. Only principle of obtaining British 
recently, it appears, Mr. Linds books straight from Britain”— 
firm turned back a trainload of a principle which not only 
British books which had been demonstrates Norway’s cordial 
printed in Sweden. and loyal attitude to this 

His firm started in the autumn country, but encourages our own 
of 1944 to buy and store British book trade. 

A Million Times Round the World 

J)uring the war it has been The message of a Canadian 
a great comfort to millions of soldier in Britain to his family in 
Servicemen—and'is still to many Canada has to travel 3500 miles, 
of them—to be able to send mes- and in one year' 1,165,220 such 
sages to their dear ones cheaply telegrams travelled 3,838,626,000 
and quickly'by Cable and 'Wire- miles’- - 

less, Ltd. New Zealand is the farthest 

These messages have been Dominion from Britain, 11,800 
flashed over astronomical dis- miles, and although a year’s 
tances. In one year an average messages, 145,991, were fewer 
of 4,500,000 messages travelled than those exchanged between 
more than 25,300 million miles— Britain and the other Dominions, 
equivalent to more than one they travelled the enormous dis- 
million times round the world. tance of 1,722,693,800 miles. 


J ^ view loved by an artist has 
been presented to the 
nation by his widow as a memo¬ 
rial to him. 

The view is from a cliff-top 
called Marsham, close to Fair- 
light church and four and a htilf 
miles east of Hastings. The 
artist was Reginald Grenville 
Eves, RA, the portrait painter, 
whose pictures of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton and Thomas Hardy 
are . in the National Portrait 
Gallery. ’ His favourite picture, 
however, was perhaps the view 
he had loved since he was a 
boy, and he spent his money in 
gradually buying the land at 
Marsham to save it from the 
builder. 

During the past 50 years the 
beautiful shores of south-east 
England have been more and 
more built on, and where white 
cliffs or surf-pounded beaches 
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Je chi/tfren’s Newspaper, September 22, 1945 

Vast Country of 
Two Continents 

HThe world has heard much of Russia at war and has had 
* cause to admire her gallant fight against the Nazi invaders, 
her miraculous recovery when dll seemed lost, and her trium¬ 
phant progress into the very jjeart of the invader’s own country. 
A new shilling book, The Sixteen Soviet Republics, published 
by Soviet* News, tells us much else that we should know. 

To speak-of Russia is like-say- population of 109 millions. Its 
mg Britain when we mean the capital,. Moscow, is also capital 


British Commonwealth of 
Nations; for the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (USS R), 
to give the correct title, is com¬ 
posed of 16 federated republics, 
all having equal status. To¬ 
gether they cover 8,760,000 square 
miles, one-sixth of the Earth’s 
land surface, and have a popula¬ 
tion of 193 millions. 

The -USSR Stretches from 
the Baltic Sea and the Carpa¬ 
thians in the west to the Pacific 
Ocean in the cast, and from the 
Arctic Ocean in the north to the 
Pamirs and the plains of Mon¬ 
golia in the south. This vast 
area embraces more than 180 
nations, nationalities, and tribes, 
of which 60 are large and fully 
formed nations. 

Rich in natural resources, the 
USSR has, in the course of a 
quarter of a century, developed 
from an agrarian country with 
a weakly-developed backward 
industry into a land of modern 
industry. Its farming also has 
developed. Formerly small 
peasant farming predominated, 
but now it is claimed that in the 
Soviet Union agriculture is con¬ 
ducted on a larger scale and with 
a higher degree of mechanisation 
than in any other country in 
the world. 

Of the 16 Soviet Republics 
Russia, or the RSFSR 
(Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic) is by far the 
biggest. It has an area of 
6,444,000 square miles and a 


Family Recipe 
fbrSummer Colds 

Here is a medicine mothers have 
been using for years.to stop those 
horrid summer colds getting a chance 
to develop. It’s so popular now that 
practically every chemist keeps it 
made up and ready for use. 

. It’s known as the Parmint recipe, 
and one dose of this Parmint Syrup 
will prove how good it is. 

It brings almost instant relief to 
trying coughs and sore throats, 
clears the head and makes you well 
in no time. It’s grand for kiddies, 
too. They like the Parmint Flavour. 

Be wise. Ge.t a bottle of Parmint 
Syrup from your chemist to-day and 
keep it handy. 1/6 the bottle, 
including tax. 

NOTE.— If through shortage of bottles 
your chemist is out of Parmint Syrup, get 
. a 3/1J- bottle of Parmint Concentrated 
Essences and make up a big supply your¬ 
self. 



Made by The Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd., 
WfSLwyn GAEden City. Hertfordshire. 


of the, USSR. .Russia itself is 
inhabited by more than 100 
nationalities and, as throughout 
the Union, education is now com¬ 
pulsory for all. Many races 
which were almost entirely 
illiterate 25 years ago now have 
a high literacy, and for the first 
time have their own national 
culture, with newspapers printed 
in their own language. By 1938 
about 6000 newspapers were pub¬ 
lished in the RSFSR- alone. 

Next in size to Russia is the 
Ukraine with an area. of 223,000 
square miles, and a population 
of 40 millions. It is rich in coal 
and iron, and before the war was 
one of the largest granaries of 
the USSR. 

Many of the Soviet Republics 
were, of course, unspoiled by the 
war and these were a source of 
great strength to the USSR in, 
her years of trial, supplying her 
with armaments, food, and 
clothing. They were able to do 
this because of the truly remark¬ 
able development programme of 
the Soviet regime. In places like 
Turkmenia, for instance, which 
borders on Persia and Afghanis¬ 
tan, many of the tribes formerly 
led a nomadic .life in the vast 
Kara-Kum Desert. Irrigation 
works have been put in hand and 
people have been settled on 
farms and cotton plantations. 

In Uzbekistan, which also 
adjoins Afghanistan, irrigation 
has performed more wonders. Of 
seven million acres under cultiva¬ 
tion, no fewer than 3,700,000 
’are irrigated Uzbekistan pro¬ 
ducing 60 per cent of the cotton 
crop of the USSR. 

In all these remote republics 
education is compulsory, and 
newspapers and magazines are 
produced in the various lan¬ 
guages. Tajikistan, bordering 
Western China, is a typical 
example of the growth of literacy. 
Under the old regime only 0.5 per 
cent of the people could read and 
write. By 1939 as many as 72 
per cent could do so. 

The Soviet system is. vastly 
different from our own and that 
is a good reason for wishing to 
learn more about it. _*For the 
more we know of other peoples’ 
way of life the better shall we 
understand them. 

Alias Mr Churchill 

'J’he assumed name under 
which Mr Churchill spent 
his holiday at Lake Como in 
Italy was “Colonel Warden.” He 
took the name in the hope of 
being spared too much curiosity 
on the part of the local in¬ 
habitants. It was a well-chosen 
name, for he is Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports. 

Another assumed name he 
used, for reasons of, military 
secrecy, when he went" to North 
Africa two years ago puzzled 
some people at the time. He 
was known as “Mr Bull Finch.'’ 
The Bullfinch is the name of 
an inn on a corner where 
people motoring to see him at 
his country house at Chartwell, 
near Westerham, were advised to 
turn off the Tonbridge road. 


A Joyous 
Holiday 

JJoys from choirs affiliated to 
the Royal College of Church 
Music have been singing the 
full daily services' at Norwich 
Cathedral while the regular 
choir has been on holiday. The 
men’s parts were sung by older 
boys from the Public Schools, 
such as Eton, Rugby, Lancing, 
and Blundells. 

It used to be a rule that when 
a boy’s voice was changing he 
should leave his choir and cease 
singing. Nowadays, the general 
opinion is that a boy may well 
stay on in the choir even when 
his voice is “ broken.” Those 
who do so soon find that they 
are enabled.to sing a part, and 
they can be of real assistance to 
the ether members. 

The boys of the holiday choir 
who sang at Norwich Cathedral 
not only sang the Cathedral 
services, but enjoyed a good 
holiday as well—they played 
games, went excursions, and 
made all manner of music 
together. 

AN INNINGS CLOSES 

Hill’s innings has closed 
at 68. 

When one of the greatest bats¬ 
men that Australia has produced 
died at Melbcmrne recently the 
Cricket world sustained a great 
loss. Clem was a left-hander 
and considered by many to have 
been the best ever, having all 
the grace, of Frank Woolley and 
stubbornness of Warren Bardsley. 
He was only 19 when he came 
to this country with ar> 
' Australian side, only. Gregory 
■and Maclaren getting better 
averages. That was in 1896, 
and from then until the outbreak 
of the 1914-18 war Clem Hill 
was a dominating figure. In Test 
Matches he collected 2660 runs, 
a record which held good until 
our own Jack Hobbs broke it in 
1927. 

Clem Hill’s greatness was 
.achieved by batting on wickets 
not so well prepared as they are 
today, and against such bowlers 
as Tom Richardson, J. T. Hearne, 
and J. Briggs. 

. Continued from column 5 

in H M ships, however—perhaps 
understandably—are not so for¬ 
tunate. Anyone wishing to keep 
any other type of animal on 
board has to obtain the permis¬ 
sion of the Commander. 

Some Commanders are broad¬ 
minded, and many strange 
animals have sailed the seas in 
consequence. I have known 
monkeys, parrots, white mice, 
and lizards all to have lived 
happily for varying lengths of 
time on board. Of the last 
kind perhaps the most common 
is the chameleon. He is a re¬ 
markable asset -to ships’ messes 
in the Middle and Far East, as 
he is a great consumer of flies, 
and has even been known to 
attack that greater menace, the 
cockroach. . 

The most useful pets I have 
known were kept by the chief 
stoker of a minesweeper. He 
was a very keen sportsman, and 
behind the bridge structure in 
the warmth of the funnel he kept 
three ferrets. The ship was 
.working from Scotland and 
whenever the anchor dropped in 
harbour he was off ashore with 
his pets, after rabbits. 

The Commander was fond of 
rabbit as well; perhaps that was 
why the ferrets remained. 


Animal Life on the 
Ocean Wave 

Soldiers and sailors returning from service overseas are 
allowed to bring liome their adopted pets. It is 'a welcome 
concession, for, as these breezy notes sent by a Royal Navy 
officer reveal, our fighting men become very attached to 
the dumb creatures who share their daily round. 

undetected past the eagle eye of 
the quartermaster and entrench 
himself unnoticed in some corner 
of this strange steel house. 


~[?,verv ship has its cat, and 
ships’ cats are in the nature 
of a byword. But many other 
animals, too, have been carried 
in ships at various times. How¬ 
ever, cats are the most common. 

Life on board ship is inclined 
to be an impersonal affair, and 
a real warm black furry cat is 
just one of those things which 
helps to humanise a messdeck. 
And a cat is an asset to a ship 
not merely as a decoration or 
mascot, but also in its better 
known ■ civilian role of rat¬ 
catcher and scavenger. 

The ship's cat is usually of a 
special type. Born on board or 
on the neighbouring quayside, he 
is ^reared in an atmosphere of 
merchandise and machinery, 
cranes, sirens, and all the para¬ 
phernalia of dockland. That is 
his heritage, and if he is not 
fortunate enough to be born on 
board a ship he will roam the 
wharves and pick up little but 
kicks, blows, and rats. He will 
be a nameless wanderer and . a 
beast of prey. 

Eventually, however, he is 
bound to find his way up the 
brow of a ship. Maybe, while 
hunting at dead of night, maybe 
enticed by some succulent aroma 
or choice morsel, he will sneak 


If he car. stay on board un¬ 
challenged by higher authority 
for two days or so an attractive 
cat can usually be .sure of win¬ 
ning sufficient admirers to estab¬ 
lish a position, and he will be¬ 
come the pet of some particular 
mess. After that it is up to 
him. 

Most ships’ cats become, in 
the bucolic sense, “characters.” 
One cat I know joined a ship 
in India and stayed with her two 
commissions. He was a big, 
sleek animal, with long, wiry 
whiskers, jet black, and very 
temperamental. At sea in hot 
weather he would , lie all day 
near the galley in a sort of coma, 
sleeping for two or three days 
at a time. In cold weather he 
wouli prowl the ship and pay 
visits to various selected messes. 
In port, however, he was always 
first - ashore and last on board; 
he had an uncanny sense of the 
date, of sailing. 

Cats are so much part of a 
ship’s life that little official 
sanction is necessary for their 
presence on board. Other pets 
Continues in column 3 


Barry Las 
houndless energy 

He’s a lively little fellow—brimming 
over with fun. It would be difficult 
to find a more sturdy, robust boy at 
his age. 

Mother is proud of him and has 
always kept a watchful eye on his 
health. She well knows that when 
needed, a dose of ‘California Syrup 
of Figs ’ will soon correct stomach 
upsets and regulate the system. 
It is the natural treatment for 
children—the laxative they like. 
‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ keeps 
them regular, well and happy. 



California 
Syrup of Figs 


J v 



SPECIALISE IN 


cTfSee- 



SHARP'S THE WORD FOR TOFFEE 
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A Lucky Escape For Jacko 




J ACKO in his pedal car accidentally ran over Adolphus's tail. Anxious 
to get away from the owner of the smarting tail, he forgot about 
road safety and pedalled recklessly on to the main road without slowing 
down and looking right, then left. The crook of his pursuer’s umbrella 
stopped him just in time. Jacko was lucky to escape with nothing worse 
than a few spanks from the brolly. Not even Bouncer was sorry for-him. 

HIDDEN BOOK A Whale of a Joke 

Literary club secretary: Of CM/D a sporting young diver of 
course, you have read Romeo Lee, 
and Juliet. “ I’ll pretend I'm a whale for a 

New Member, with more cash „ s V r f e - ■ .. 

than culture: - Well, I've read" But the folk on the shore 
Romeo but not Juliet. T ° 0 } risks on that score, 

And pushed him back into the 
sea. 


MOTIIMl 
SiAIS . . . 

s/ip owes her 
slur4hi frame 
to Allenhurys 

Sturdy limbs and 
steady growth right 
from birth show the 
wisdom of choosing 
Allenburys; . Made 
from fresh full- 
cream milk, suitably 
enriched and 
skilfulty humanised to assure the 
greatest possible digestibility. 
Allenburys Milk Foods provide the 
best alternative to natural feeding. 


A Practical Book on Baby Care is offered 
t» every mother and mother-to-be upon 
request. Send 2Jd. in stamps to Allen & 
Hanburys Ltd., London, E.2. 

FOODS FOR INFANTS F 39 J 







the clogged passages 
were cleared of phlegm 
with a dose of 
‘Pineate* Honey 
Cough Syrup. £ 

This splendid remedy 
promptly gets to grips 
with rasping, tearing 
coughs, eases chest, 
throat and .lungs, 
soothes and heals 
and hastens recovery. 
Only half a teaspoon¬ 
ful of ‘ Pineate’ Honey 
Cough Syrup will 
check a cough immedi¬ 
ately. 1/9 including 
Purchase Tax. Good 
for children too! Take 


More Things Never Seen 

lock on the lids of the eyes. 
Tiie feathers of a tail coat. 

A tooth from the mouth of a 
river, 

WINTER DECORATION 

'J'he sprays of Honesty used for 
decoration in'the winter are 
even more effective if the pods 
are coloured. 

Gather the Honesty in the 
early autumn, and carefully peel 
away the outer cases of the pods. 
Paint the part left with a little 
red ink to get a pretty pink 
shade. If blue-black writing ink 
is used, the result is a delicate 
shade of blue, and purple ink 
will also' give a nice effect. 


Promenade Problem 

JJ 9 W much nicer it is now that 
the holiday rush is over. 

Indeed it is! I alivays ivonder 
ibhy everybody doesn’t come now 
when there’s nobody here! 

FIGURE IT OUT 

Ask a friend to write down a 
row of figures, total them, 
and subtract that total from his 
row of figures. Then he should 
cross out one of the figures, but 
it must not be a nought, in the 
answer, add together the remain¬ 
der, and then tell you the total. 
For example: 368704269678 
.(total 66 ) 66 

368704269612 

You now have to tell your 
friend' the figure crossed out, and 
here is the way to find it. 

"Add together the figures of his 
answer, which he tells you is 
50—5 and 0 together make 5. 
Then make use of the mysterious 
figure 9, the key to the answer in 
this type of sum. By taking the 
total, 5, away from the figure 9 
we have 4 left, and that was the 
crossed-out figure. But if the 
total comes to 9 then the figure 
crossed out must be a 9 because 
a 0 is not crossed out. 

Other Worlds 

Tn the morning Venus and 
A Saturn are in the east, and 

a Mars is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
8.30 pm, B S T, 
on Frida y, 
September 21. 


The Children’s Hour 


BBC Broadcasts from Wednesday, . 
Septemberld, to Tuesday,Septembsr25 

. WEDNESDAY, 5.15 The Wreck 
of the Toyt.own Belle (Part 1). J.50 
Letters In the Sand, by Laurens 
Sargent (No 7). Scottish, 5.15 
The Aberdeen Central School 
Choir : followed by a "Daisy 
Bruce” story. 

THURSDAY, 5.15 Wandering" 
with Nomad the Naturalist; fol¬ 
lowed by Music by Haydn. 

FRIDAY, 5.15 Storm of Green 
Hillocks (Fart 3). 

SATURDAY, 5.15 John Gay : 
play by Nancy Creagh, with music 
from the Beggar's Opera. 


SUNDAY, 5.15 Bonnie Prince 
Charlie—programme. of songs, 
ballads, and verse hy the Ayr 
Academy Drama Chib and Choir. 

MONDAY, 5.15 A Magician in a 
Mood, a story told by Mac; fol¬ 
lowed by Folk-songs by Constance 
Carrodus. 5.45 Talk by the Star- 
Gazer. North, 5.15 The week’s 
programmes; followed by A Nur¬ 
sery Sing-Song; and Five, Children 
and It, or The Psammcad, by E. 
Nesbit—The Last Wish. 

TUESDAY. 5.15 Results of the 
Competition of September 6. 
5.25 Berwickshire—another pro¬ 
gramme in the series of Scottish 
County features, by Christine Orr. 
Welsh, 5.15 Play in Welsh. 


HONEY 1 

COUGH-SYRUP 



Baked by 
good Bakers 
everywhere 


erm 

BREAD 



Enquiries to: 

MONTGOMERIE & CO*LTD • IBROX-GLASGOW- 



CHILLY CHASE 

(Juris Cripps crept into the 
' church crypt to capture Kate 
Cripps’ cross cat. 

Southey’s Inspiration 

These lines found in an album 
once kept at an inn in Lanark 
suggested to Southey his famous 
poem The Cataract of Lodore 
"\\Tiht fools are mankind, 

and how strangely inclined 
To come from all places 
With horses and chaises, 

By day and by dark, 

To the Falls of Lanark! 

For, good people, after all 
What is a waterfall? 

It comes roaring and grumbling, 
And leaping and tumbling, 

And hopping and skipping, 

And foaming and dripping, 

And struggling and toiling, . 
And bubbling and boiling, 

And beating and jumping, 

And bellowing and thumping. 

I haf'e much more to say upon 
Both Linn and Bonniton, 

But the trunk;! are tied on. 

And I must be gone. 

GARDEN GAMBOLS 

Thy did the apple peel? 
Because it saw the Brussels 
sprout: 4 

W hy did the moon-beam? 
Because it saw the sun-flower. 

Why did the willow weep? 
Because it saw the ivatcr-fall. ' 

A Riddle in Verse 

J HAPPENED to speak 

Of butchers this week— 
Now guess why should M 
Remind me of them? 

Because • when you eat 
M turns it to “Meat”! 
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A Knotty Catch 

JJaving found a victim for this 
- trick, get abcut a u yard of 
string and tie a knot in the 
middle. Then tie one end of 
the string round his wrist, and 
the other to his shoe lace. The 
problem is to unfasten the knot 
in the middle without > undoing 
either end of the string. 

After your victim has wriggled 
hopelessly shew him that by 
taking off his shoe the thing is 
quite easy. He has only to pull 
the knot open and slip his shoe 
through. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Useful Wasps. Having just 
been stung by a Wasp, Don was 
complaining bitterly to Farmer 
Gray about Wasps in general. 

‘‘I can’t see what use the 
beastly things are,” he grumbled. 

“Well,” sympathised the far¬ 
mer, “nobody likes to be stung, 
and it is annoying when they 
spoil our fruit, but they have 
their uses. 

“Certain species of Wasps 
perform mankind a great service 
by catching enormous numbers 
of small caterpillars, and other, 
noxious insects. These are taken 
to feed the Wasp-grubs, , and in 
this manner the Wasps un¬ 
doubtedly save huge quantities 
of green vegetables.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


How Many Apples? 

Two 

Tongue-Twister 

Puzzle 

Peter Piper 
picked a peck of 
pickled pepper.' 



SUE GUARDS HER 

nu 



~U 7 ^ 

She’s got that sparkling smile that mother loves to see! 
She makes sure that she keeps her teeth clean, healthy 
and free from discoloration by regular use of Phillips' 
Dental Magnesia, the one toothpaste containing ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia,'* which corrects mouth acid, so often the cause 
of dental trouble. ’ 

Children use Phillips’ Dental Magnesia gladly because it 
.leaves the mouth feeling clean, and they love its flavour! 
Sold everywhere i/id. and i/iojd. 

Phillips Denial-Magnesia 

■ © RegcJ, 

'$X * Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of Phillips' preparation of Magnesia . 
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